LIFE   OF   LORD   REDESDALE
Charles Abbot (afterwards Lord Colchester) was the
moving spirit in these proceedings and I am greatly
indebted to his diary1 for much of the information given
here. He consulted the Attorney-General on every im-
portant matter, for Sir John Mitford was keenly interested
in the investigations. His ardent hope was that eventually
he would become Master of the Rolls and in that capacity
would have charge of these priceless possessions. His wide
historical knowledge enabled him fully to appreciate their
value and no man would have guarded them with greater
love and understanding. But it was not to be.
A report was drawn up and presented to the House by
Mr. Abbot. It proved of great value, for it dealt with the
public records accumulated in the storehouses of England
and Scotland. A committee was appointed to prepare an
address to the King which was submitted to, and passed
by, the House on the nth July 1800.
The Prime Minister delivered the King's answer to the
House five days later. The outcome of the Address was
the appointment of the Royal Commission, to whom was
given the charge of all the Country's Records, with the
authority to arrange and publish diem as they thought
best. Unfortunately, dissensions began at once. On find-
ing that the Commissioners had called upon the State
Paper Office for information, the three Secretaries of
State obtained the Prime Minister's consent to having their
names inserted in the new Commission. Their action was
greatly resented, but the work went on.
At the second meeting of the Commissioners, eight
sub-commissioners were appointed, some for Scotland.
Complaints from the Bishop of London were received
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